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Silent minority makes its moves 



Ha!lam and the grads’ white house 


By Donna Danylchuk 

A silent minority on campus, they govern their affairs 
from the white house atop the hill. 

They have endured three moves of their headquarters 
in as many years and anticipate yet another. 

They appear in force on Friday afternoons to mingle 
with others of their kind, and other students and staff. 

They are the graduate students of UVic. There are 
about 650 of them, about 560 of whom live close enough 
to be able to visit campus every week. The rest are scat¬ 
tered at a distance over the province, country and the 
world. 

“We're a deliberately low key organization. We’re 
kind of lying low,” said Mark Hallam, outgoing Gradu¬ 
ate Student Society president, on the telephone recently 
when asked for an interview. 

Later, during his last week in office, in ‘W’ hut atop 
the hill at the intersection of Finnerty and Sinclair 
Roads, Hallam a geography student explained in more 
detail his views on the GSS and their activities, concerns 
and goals. 

“We take a fairly low key approach compared to the 
Alma Mater Society (AMS). We’re not a very fired-up 
group of people. Our interests are essentially academic, 
and concerned with resources and planning. We are very 
much concentrating on getting degrees.” 

In other words, Hallam says, the GSS sees itself as a 
lobby group which makes sure that the people who can 
help graduates on campus know that they are around. 

A lot of the work of the GSS is done through the office 
of Dean of Graduate Studies Dr. John Dewey, in a work¬ 
ing relationship that Hallam has been very satisfied 
with. “Our most important relationship with the univer¬ 
sity is with the dean’s office. John Dewey is one of the 
best things that has happened to graduate students on 
campus in years. He is a refreshing person to work 
with.” 


The concerns that have been on Hallam’s mind dur¬ 
ing his term as GSS president include headquarters 
space, money and scheduling for grads. 

Take space. From one point of view, it might appear 
that grads have not fared too well compared to their less 
academically-advanced fellow students ensconced 
across Sinclair Road in the spacious Student Union 
Building. 

But, Hallam is not complaining. From another view¬ 
point, grads at UVic have done very well lately in terms 
of space and may soon do even better. Three years ago 
their headquarters were confined to one room in VJ’ hut. 
Last year they were moved to ‘F’ hut and given the entire 
hut to occupy before it was moved away to become part 
of a future Day Care village. The GSS was moved again 
to its present pleasant and roomy house on the hill. 

The house wasn’t precisely what they had hoped for. 
“Our greatest desire is for a place we could turn into a 
lounge. Our second greatest need is for office space 
where the executive can conduct business. In this case 
we didn’t get the lounge but got the office.” 

No matter. The GSS liked the house and at one point 
were considering extending and renovating it to turn it 
into a permanent home. 

“But we were asked not to change anything because 
it is not planned for a permaneht GSS building at all. We 
look like a likely candidate for the faculty club, if they 
move out.” 

The faculty club site at the corner of Finnerty and 
MacKenzie Road would be an ideal site for the GSS, Hal¬ 
lam believes, but the graduates cannot make definite 
plans in that direction until faculty members decide 
whether they are moving out themselves. 

Hallam sums up the GSS office situation this way: 
“When you get around to dealing with space and stu¬ 
dents, there is no firm commitment, or, in other words, a 


contract. It is an informal arrangement with the univer¬ 
sity administration. This allows for lots of flexibility. It 
has its strong points. But, it can create problems. It 
works reasonably well.” 

Lacking a lounge of their own, the GSS has been 
using the upper SUB lounge for its Friday afternoon 
Happy Hour. The occasion is usually a success with 
faculty and staff as well as graduate students, so much 
so says Hallam that “a year or two ago we withdrew a 
$1,000 GSS subsidy for Happy Hour when we realized it 
was subsidizing faculty and staff who are generally 
more affluent than graduates.” 

Money has been one of the GSS’ main concerns over 
the year. 

“Graduates are not willing to stay on at the same 
level of poverty as undergrads. The social life of gradu¬ 
ates is generally less enjoyable, and they must meet 
higher standards and more pressures. Everybody here is 
working their butts off all the time.” 

Work pressures on graduates, Hallam adds, continu¬ 
ally affect the manpower available for GSS work. As for 
graduates with families “we don’t see those people at all. 
They are really under pressure to keep up with their stud¬ 
ying and to spend time with their families. They are not 
even there at Happy Hour.” 

The GSS executive is comprised of seven people, and 
there are an additional 20 to 30 graduates on campus 
who maintain regular contact with the executive and 
“know what is happening”. 

During his presidential term, Hallam has been keep¬ 
ing a close watch on salaries for graduate teaching 
assistants, which he says are not on a par with those of 
UVic’s counterparts on the mainland. “However, a 
$1,000 plus supplement for TAs with better than a B plus 
average, which came out a few years ago, helps bring 
things up to par.” 

This year, the GSS budget totals $18,175 of which 
$9,100 is earmarked for a graduate students building 
trust fund. The next highest amount ($1,600) is for social 
events and another $1,100 is for the graduates’ annual 
dinner dance. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Bend over, please 

Volunteers between 30 and 60 years of age 
are needed for a painless half hour of exer¬ 
cises at the McKinnon Centre. 

Dr. R.D. Bell and Dr. T.B. Hoshizakiof 
of the physical education division are 
carrying out a study of the nature of flexi¬ 
bility and its relationship to age. 

TTiey require the assistance of about 200 
normally healthy 20-to-80-year-old men 
and women. 

The researchers say they are having 
difficulty finding women participants 
from 30 to 60 years of age and men aged 30 
to 50. 

One 30-minute testing session at 
McKinnon 166 is required for each volun¬ 
teer who will be asked to complete a per¬ 
sonal activity appraisal questionaire and 
go through exercises to give 18 measures of 
flexibility. 

Potential volunteers can register by 
phoning Susan Evan at Local 4509, Copies 
of the completed research will be sent to all 
volunteers. 
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Grads face 
space problems 

(Continued from Page 1) 

A new item in the budget this year Hallam points to is 
a $1,000 transfer to the AMS. 

“We stick pretty close to central academic interests, 
by choice, and the AMS looks after a lot of general stu¬ 
dent activities such as running Cinecenta and fighting 
for Day Care — things we support. 

“We transferred $1,000 to the AMS this year as a gen¬ 
eral contribution to cover the little unexpected costs they 
pick up which cover grads.” 

The matter of money comes up in another context 
when Hallam discusses another GSS concern — the 
anticipated length of a graduate’s stay on campus. 
“This is a big issue for us. It’s a problem all over.” 

In theory, says Hallam, a student studying for an 
M. A. will spend 24 months on campus earning his or her 
degree and a student studying for a Ph.D. will spend 36 
months. 

In practice, he says this model only applies effec¬ 
tively to graduate student in the sciences and causes 
administrative and financial problems to varying 
degrees for students in the social sciences, fine arts and 
humanities. 

The reason? In the sciences, federal research money 
is more readily available for students to be hired on as 
research assistants over 24 month periods, but the same 
resources aren’t available in other areas. 

“In the social sciences, fine arts and humanities, 
money is available in the winter and not the summer. We 
are doing a 24-month degree over three chunks of eight 
months each. Essentially, we have to go out and work in 
the summer to try to make money.” 

Stretching a theoretical two-year degree into three 
winters of study, he adds, sometimes backs up into plan¬ 
ning problems related to absences of key professorial 
advisors for graduates and problems of office space for 
grads. 

Professors in non-scientific fields are more likely to 
be absent from campus for research purposes than their 
scientific counterparts who usually conduct their 
research on labs on campus, Hallam explains. 

And, in some departments, he notes, space problems 
are created when departments allocate office space on a 
two-year basis when in fact the people occupying them 
will be around for three. 

“A graduate student in the third year of an M.A. pro¬ 
gram doesn’t quite make it in terms of resource alloca¬ 
tion. Some departments argue that this is a way of 
pressuring students to finish and get out, but I think bas¬ 
ically it is a planning problem caused by taking science 
programs as the basic models for all grads.” 

Hallam, who returned to UVic “a little over two years 
ago” after three years in the work force, says he has not 
personally encountered problems in this area. “But, 
theoretically the problem could arise in geography and 
in some departments it’s happening now. It creates 
great uncertainty for students.” 

After serving slightly more than a year as GSS presi¬ 
dent, Hallam leaves office March 31 and intends to com¬ 
plete his Masters thesis over the summer. His successor 
is Thomas Crabtree, elected at a GSS meeting March 16. 

Crabtree is a student in the Masters program of the 
School of Public Administration which, says Hallam, 
along with the geography department has been the 
source of the GSS’s strongest participants over the past 
three years. 


Bill stalled 

Secretary of State John Roberts will now have 
plenty of time to study the Canadian Bar Associ¬ 
ation’s model bill on freedom of information. 

Speaking at the Student Union Building thea¬ 
tre during the national conference on freedom of 
information last week, Roberts was sharply criti¬ 
cal of the association’s timing in releasing their 
model bill at the same time he was ready to intro¬ 
duce legislation on freedom of information in the 
House of Commons. 

“By waiting until the eve of this conference to 
release their draft bill the association has done a 
disservice,” he said. 

“I would frankly have liked to learn of the bar 
association’s submission before the drafting of 
legislation. By releasing their model bill now 
they may have gained some publicity for their 
conference but they have placed me in a very dif¬ 
ficult position.” 

Roberts told the audience, made up primarily 
of lawyers, that the draft legislation was now 
before the cabinet. “I still hope, if this parliament 
continues for another few weeks, and this is out 
of my hands, there will be an opportunity not 
only to introduce the legislation but to give it 
some debate.” 

The minister made his remarks March 23. 
Three days later Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
announced the May 22 election and Parliament 
was dissolved. Roberts’ bill was not introduced. 


Minister flays Rankin stance 

Information debate 
heats up 


Lawyers, journalists and politicians agree that Canadi¬ 
ans should have the right of access to government infor¬ 
mation, with some necessary exemptions. 

There are however two large bones of contention that 
were gnawed at all day during the National Conference 
on Freedom of Information March 23 at UVic. 

What government information should be kept secret 
from the public? And who makes the final decision on 
what is kept secret? 

Secretary of State John Roberts and UVic law profes¬ 
sor Murray Rankin were the main protagonists in the 
debate. 

Roberts, in unveiling the federal government’s draft 
legislation on freedom of information, ripped into Ran¬ 
kin’s contention that a judicial court should have the 
final power to decide what information can be released 
to the public. 

Roberts feels a cabinet minister responsible for a 
department must decide if requested information can 
properly be given. 

Rankin says that “leaving the minister with the final 
say as to whether the minister’s documents should be 
released is like leaving Dracula in charge of the blood 
bank.” 

Rankin is a principal draftsman of the model freedom 
of information bill released on the eve of the conference 
by the Canadian Bar Association and the author of the 
association’s rebuttal to a government Green Paper on 
freedom of informtion. 

In attacking Rankin’s stand, Roberts quoted exten¬ 
sively from a speech by Dr. Richard French, author of 
the Green Paper and principal draftsman of the federal 
legislation. 

“Rankin’s impatience with the executive domination 
of the legislature is such that he ignores the possibility 
of political restraints,” said Roberts. 



Rankin: let the courts decide 


After his speech, in answer to a question, Roberts 
said that at some point people “were going to have to 
have confidence in the honesty and reliability of people 
in Parliament.” 

This may prove the biggest hurdle of all, according to 
Progressive Conservative Gerald Baldwin who has 
spent 21 years in Parliament and is a long-time advocate 
of a freedom of information bill. 

“Government prestige has been lowered, its author¬ 
ity is diminished and its credibility is gone,” said Bald¬ 
win, adding that this situation exists in many countries. 

“Government can’t solve problems because govern¬ 
ment is the problem. With more openness in govern¬ 
ment, politicians will have to tell the truth.” 

The federal legislation which, according to Roberts, 
was about to be introduced in Parliament received a 
lukewarm response from Canadian Bar Association 
spokesmen. 

“You could drive a truck through some of those 
exemptions in the legislation,” said association presi¬ 
dent Tom Walsh of Calgary. 

Roberts’ draft legislation calls for ministers to pub¬ 
lish annually an identification and description of infor¬ 
mation within their jurisdiction. 

The bill then defines a number of areas where infor¬ 
mation would normally be kept from the public. 

These areas include documents where “disclosure 
would reaonably be expected to be injurious to interna¬ 
tional relations, national defence, national security or 
federal-provincial relations.” 


By John Driscoll 


All documents pertaining to Cabinet discussions 
would also be exempt from disclosure to the public. - 

Documents would not be released if such a release 
prejudiced the results of an investigation had to do with 
a criminal investigation, threatened the safety of an 
individual, invaded personal privacy, disclosed legal 
opinions, disclosed financial, commercial, scientific or 
technical information supplied to a government institu¬ 
tion on the basis that the information be kept confiden¬ 
tial, or contained subjective advice relating to 
formulation of policy. 

After listing the exemptions Roberts then turned to 
what he termed “my personal view” on a review process 
of ministerial decisions not to release information. 

Roberts said anyone refused information could turn 
to an information commissioner “with ombudsman-like 
powers” who would have the right to overturn a minis¬ 
ter’s decision except in the areas of national security, 
national defence, federal-provincial relations and 
Cabinet documents. 

The association feels that the exemptions in Roberts’ 
bill are far too wide, and that an information commis¬ 
sioner should be only one of two methods of review. The 
other and final arbitrator on whether a government doc¬ 
ument should be released to the public would be a judi¬ 
cial court according to their model bill. 

After Roberts’ speech, Rankin said he strongly dis¬ 
agreed with the minister’s arguments against judicial 
review. 

“The term ‘national security’ in the exemptions is 
extremely elastic and as we have seen from Watergate, 
can be used to cover a multitude of things, not that any¬ 
thing as serious as Watergate is likely to happen here. 

“The exemption of matters injurious to federal- 
provincil relations is so wide it could potentially 
embrace almost every government document.” 



Roberts: trust your politicians 


Rankin said the bar association’s model bill was 
much closer to the recommendations endorsed by a joint 
standing committee of Parliament. 

“Effective legislation has to include an independent 
review of ministerial decisions. Without such a review 
the legislation has no teeth. Let all documents be exam¬ 
ined by the courts, perhaps in secret, and an independ¬ 
ent decision made.” 

A number of other views on freedom of information 
were expressed during two panel discussions and 
question-and-answer sessions at the conference. 

Mark Krasnick, assistant deputy-minister to the 
Attorney-General of British Columbia raised several 
questions that senior civil servants are pondering. 

Krasnick said bureaucrats feel “some fear” of disclo¬ 
sure of information because “we are expected to be frank 
and free-wheeling in our discussions.” 

According to A.E. Filmer, regional counsel for the 
B.C. Attorney-General’s office, “law enforcement agen¬ 
cies in the United States have ground to a halt” because 
of freedom of information legislation. 

Filmer said the situation in the United States is so 
bad that in New Jersey, state police will not release any 
information to the FBI because of the fear it will be 
released. 

“Law enforcement would be better left out of this act, 
but given the climate today, it will likely find its way 
into the act.” 
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Face* 

By John Driscoll 

It is the morning of March 26 and 
Dr. Ben Yanoov, social work profes¬ 
sor at Bar-llan University on the 
outskirts of Tel Aviv, is positively 
glowing. 

While he is being interviewed in 
his Sedgewick Building office, 
Israeli Prime Minister Menachen 
Begin and Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat are signing a remark¬ 
able peace treaty ending 30 years of 
hostilities between the two 
countries. 

“I am very proud of my country 
today,” says Yanoov. “Now, we 
must keep these two leaders alive.” 

He is winding up a busy month 
as visiting professor in the School 
of Social Work at UVic and will fly 
back to Israel Friday (March 30). 

“There is something I must 
say,” he suddenly bursts out during 
a discussion of his background in 
Canada and the United States. 

“It is a miracle, in the real sense 
of that word, that Israel exists at all 
today. 

“Here is a country of three and a 
half million people, smaller geogra¬ 
phically than Vancouver Island, 
made up of 92 ethnic groups. It has 
fought five major wars within 30 
years, is surrounded by enemies 
who have sworn to drive it into the 
sea and it is a democracy. 

“It recently had a peaceful 
change of government by ballot 
while countries around it have had 
violent upheavals; it has had no 
civil wars and it has no concentra¬ 
tion camps. It is beset by terrorists 
whom it does not put to death when 
captured. 

“It is a live, functioning demo¬ 
cracy in which a language consi¬ 
dered dead 100 years ago 
flourishes. All of this, to me, is a 
miracle.” 

Yanoov, in Hebrew, means “to 
sprout again”. It is the name 
Yanoov, his wife and two children, 
chose when they decided in 1971 to 
immigrate to Israel. 

Born in Saskatchewan, Yanoov 
grew up as Harold Chetkow and 
graduated from the University of 
British Columbia, later receiving 
his doctorate in Social Welfare at 
Brandeis University. 

At the age of 42, Yanoov and his 
wife Bracha, a professional social 
worker, decided to make their home 
in Israel. 

“It was a case of looking for our 
Jewish identity,” explains Yanoov. 
“We were well-motivated. Israel is a 
country where our children are 
growing up proud of their Jewish 
heritage. We feel that we have 
found our roots and that’s why we 
chose the name Yanoov, to try to 
metaphorically express how we 
feel.” 
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Yanoov says it is not easy to 
adjust to life in Israel. “Hebrew, the 
official language, (other official 
languages are English and Arabic) 
is difficult to learn and it is a differ¬ 
ent way of life from North America. 
Moving there is sort of like going to 
the frontier. Some of the basic ser¬ 
vices we take for granted, they 
haven’t got around to providing 
yet. But it’s a young country and it 
is incredibly vibrant. It’s an excit¬ 
ing time there right now.” 

In Israel Yanoov was a consul¬ 
tant on neighborhood work for the 
mayor of Tel Aviv for two years and 
is a member of Partnership, an or¬ 
ganization promoting personal 
contact between Jews and Arabs in 
Israel. 

Partnership is a committee of 
about 100 Arabs and Jews which 
operates from the grass roots to the 
national level. “We are attempting 
to change a situation where two 
people have existed on the basis of 
hostility for 30 years,” he explains. 

There are about 550,000 Palesti¬ 
nian Arabs in Israel and Yanoov 
believes Jews and Arabs must rec¬ 
ognize the ethnic uniqueness of 
both races. 

“The Palestinian Arabs want a 
homeland and I believe they are 
entitled to a homeland, but creating 
another state within a small state 
doesn’t make much sense to me. 

“What is needed is a confedera¬ 
tion, perhaps something like what 
you have in Canada. My dream is 
to see a confederation of Middle 
Eastern countries, but that is a long 
way in the future.” 



Yanoov: proud of his country 


Yanoov sees education as a 
major tool in promoting co¬ 
operation between Arabs and Jews 
and Partnership is involved in this 
educational process. 

“We are attempting to organize 
meaningful meetings between Ar¬ 
abs and Jews so that the stereo¬ 
types can be destroyed. Once you 
know someone as a human being 
you can no longer know him as a 
stereotype.” 

“There is a lot of fear and dis¬ 
trust on both sides to overcome.” 

Yanoov believes most Jews are 
pleased with the recent peace treaty 
while the Palestinian Arabs are 
concerned about their role in Israel. 

He knows the Palestinian Liber¬ 
ation Organization (PLO) will step 
up its terrorist attacks but also 
believes Israel will never negotiate 
with the PLO. 

“They are fanatics who care 
nothing for human life,” he says. 
“On a personal level I believe they 
suffer from what we call ‘character 
disorders’ and they are to be pitied. 

“Fanatics are a problem for the 
world to solve, not just one 
country.” 

As for other Middle East coun¬ 
tries, Yanoov hopes that Jordon 
will join peace treaty talks with 
Israel and Egypt, but is less optim¬ 
istic about Syria, Iraq and Iran. 

“It will take time and a great 
deal of education before Arabs and 
Jews trust each other,” he says. 
“We must learn to borrow the good 
things from each other.” 


Expansion on the film front 
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Beginning April 1, UVic will have access 
to about 5,000 films through the Media 
Exchange Co-operative (MEC). 

MEC members include Simon Fraser 
University, University of British Colum¬ 
bia, Camosun College, Douglas College, 
Vancouver City College, Capilano College 
and British Columbia Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy (BCIT). 

Membership entitles UVic to borrow 
films without charge from other MEC 
members. The only charge is for postage. 

Shelley Rowe, film co-ordinator for 
media and technical services, says staff 
and faculty wishing to acquire films 
through MEC can contact her for informa¬ 
tion at Local 6644 or 6646. 

Also on the film front, the UVic Senate 
is in favor of finding out how many films 
now exist on campus, as long as it doesn’t 


cost any money to do so. 

At the March 7 meeting, the Senate 
recommended that all films on campus be 
catalogued by the McPherson Library, as 
soon as possible. At the suggestion of Sena¬ 
tor Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry), Senate 
added that the cataloguing be done “at no 
extra cost” to the university. 

The recommendation came to Senate 
from Dr. Reg Roy (History), chairman of 
the committee on the library. 

Roy explained that films for teaching 
purposes are now purchased individually 
by departments and no one really knows 
how many films exist or if there is any 
duplication of purchases. 

“Some of these films cost from $400 to 
$600 and we don’t want duplications,” said 
Roy. “We should see what we have and if 
there is any overlapping.” 


Summer jobs coming? 

UVic has submitted 141 summer employment projects to the provincial 
government which could result in campus jobs for about 150 students for four 
months. 

Under the Provincial Youth Employment Program, the Ministry of Labor 
will provide funds for the employment of youth by universities in jobs that 
will provide students with opportunities to develop skills for future 
employment. 

In 1978 UVic received about $400,000 through the provincial program. 

“We’re keeping our fingers crossed and waiting for an answer on this 
year’s projects from the Ministry of Labor,” says Ted Sawchuck, director of 
student and ancillary services at UVic. 

Sawchuck chaired an ad hoc committee which sifted through 162 projects 
for student summer employment submitted by academic and administrative 
departments. 

“There was an excellent variety of projects submitted but unfortunately 
we could not submit all projects to the Ministry,” explains Sawchuck. 

“We had to make some difficult decisions.” 

Sawchuck is expecting to hear from the Ministry by April 3 and will in¬ 
form departments of projects that have been selected. 

The student positions will be posted in the Canada Employment Centre on 
campus. 

Many of the projects will provide summer jobs from May 1 to August 31 
while other projects are of shorter duration. Students hired under the Youth 
Employment Program will be paid $650 a month if they have completed two 
years or less of university education, $700 a month if they have completed 
more than two years and $775 a month if they have completed at least a year 
of post-graduate education. 


AMS choses 
ombuds(man?) 

A new ombudsman (or woman) for UVic 
may be selected today (March 30). 

Throughout the week an Alma Mater 
Society committee to select an ombudsman 
has been interviewing eight candidates for 
the job. At the Ring deadline the commit¬ 
tee was planning to make its decision 
today. 

The new ombudsman will replace Patty 
Beatty-Guenter (GS-M) who has not re¬ 
applied for the part-time job after a year as 
UVic’s first ombudswoman. 

The list of candidates for the job includ¬ 
ed people with a great diversity of back¬ 
grounds, including several people with 
bachelor degrees and one with a Masters, 
although there are no applicants with a 
Ph.D. as there were last year, says SUB 
general manager Dave Clode. 


Playground opens 

The official opening of the new UVic Day 
Care playground takes place today at 3 
p.m. at Centre 3, at the end of Gabriola 
Road off MacKenzie. 

The playground has been built for Day 
Care by the Vancouver Island Youth 
Development Society, under a Canada 
Works grant and with the assistance of 
other groups on campus and in the 
community. 

Work began on the playground in early 
November, under the direction of the on-. 
site co-ordinator Bob Cameron working 
with youths learning job skills through 
actual work experience. 

President Dr. Howard Petch, other 
members of the university community and 
parents of children attending UVic Day 
Care are among those invited to attend the 
opening ceremonies. 


A potpourri 
of concerts 

UVic is wrapping up its 1978-79 concert 
schedule with a potpourri of musical offer¬ 
ings. 

A group of UVic faculty and student 
musicians will perform a selection of origi¬ 
nal compositions April 2 in the Music 
Building Recital Hall. 

The recital begins at 8 p.m. Admission 
is $3 for adults and $2 for students and 
senior citizens. 

Featured composers from UVic’s School 
of Music will include John Celona, Martin 
Bartlett, and Rudolf Komorous. 

Among the compositions to be per¬ 
formed is Celona’s solo piano work “Minia¬ 
tures” featuring pianist Kathleen Solose. 
Another composition “23 Poems About 
Horses” by Komorous is based on the 
poems of the Chinese poet Li Ho. 

The ensemble will also present Bar¬ 
tlett’s “Air” Komorous’ “Rossi” and Celo¬ 
na’s “Tracking”. 

The UVic Wind Symphony, the UVic 
Brass Ensemble conducted by Louis 
Ranger and a Saxophone Quartet will pres¬ 
ent a free concert April 4. Composers Mail- 
mann, Milhaud, Rossini, Bach and 
Vaughan Williams will be featured. 

The event, to begin at 8 p.m. in the Aud¬ 
itorium, marks the final concert of the year 
for conductor Jesse Read and the Wind 
Symphony. A jazz band concert with a pro¬ 
gram ranging from swing, to jazz rock is 
scheduled for April 5 at 8 p.m. in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. Trumpet 
player Dave Dando, of Victoria, leads the 
17-piece group of local artists and UVic 
students. 

Tickets at $2 are available now at the 
University Centre Box Office or at the door 
on the evening of the performance. 
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riHucra 


Dr. Edward Goldberg, recognized as the 
world’s leading expert on the use of mussels in 
monitoring pollution, watched as the campus 
reporter reached for a second cigaret during a 
recent interview session. “We worry about 
mussels and pollution and right there is the real 
problem,” said “Mr. Mussel,” as the reporter 
reached for a match. “We can count the deaths 
resulting from pollution of marine environ¬ 
ments annually on one hand but the number of 
deaths caused annually from smoking those 
things amounts to a staggering figure.” Gold¬ 
berg, a former three-pack-a-day man, went on 
to point out that the evidence of direct and indi¬ 
rect. causes of death by smoking have not 
deterred smokers or cigaret manufacturers. 
“I’m not sure there’s any solution to that kind of 
pollution,” he added. The reporter didn’t light 
that particular cigaret, until after the interview 
was finished. 

A new book is on sale in McKinnon 121 which 
should be of interest to anyone concerned with 
increasing their level of fitness. The book, 
Strength Training for Health and Fitness, is the 
work of Brian Cook, a fifth-year physical edu¬ 
cation student, and includes objectives of 
strength training, safety tips answers to some 
common questions, advanced techniques, 
applying stength training to specific sports or 
events and sample weight training programs 
complete with exercise diagrams. Cost is 50 
cents. 



Those tired of choking their way through a 
smoke-polluted meal in the University Centre 
cafeteria can take heart, or should we say, 
a deep breath. Manager of food services John 
Watson is taking action and getting signs made 
to designate the corner dining room in the cafe¬ 
teria as a non-smoking area. “Interest shown 
will determine the duration of the project” 
Watson says. Problems sometimes occur with 
non-smoking signs, adds food services secre¬ 
tary Kathryn Knox. Hand-made signs get 
stolen sometimes, she explains, and in the 
Centre cafeteria people tend to smoke where 
they feel like it, regardless of signs. Watson 
is getting signs made of a heavier material than 
paper through the buildings and grounds 
department. They will be put up when ready. 
Nobody involved with the non-smoking 
campaign wants to have to apply force to keep 
the air clean. They hope that proper publicity 
will keep people from lighting up. For those 
who in the meantime are desperate for a breath 
of clean air, try the non-smoking upper levels 
in the Commons Block cafeteria, where no ash¬ 
trays are put out. 



British Columbia Attorney-General Garde Gardom, right, presents a cheque for $7 t 500 on behalf 
of the province to Murray Fraser, Dean of the Faculty of Law. The cheque will establish the Allan 
Higenbottom Prize in Law, for the student receiving the highest mark in a course in legislation and 
policy. Mrs. Higenbottom attended the cheque presentation ceremony along with law professor 
William Neilson, left. The sum of $2,000 will be donated to the UVic Foundation and the interest 
will be used to provide this prize. The balance of $5,500 will be used by the Faculty of Law to enrich 
the program in legislation at UVic. The prize is named in memory of a former legislative counsel for 
B.C. “Mr. Higenbottom assisted us greatly in designing our course in policy and legislation, ”said 
Fraser. 


Angus to coach at Summer Games 


Sarah Angus, who made history last fall 
by becoming the first woman coach of a 
men's field hockey team at UVic, has been 
selected to coach the Vancouver Island 
men's “rep” team which will compete in 
the B.C. Summer Games in Richmond in 
July. 

Last year the Vikings finished fifth in 
the seven-team Vancouver Island first 
division. 

This year with Angus at the helm the 
Vikings finished in second place and have 
advanced to the semi-finals in playoff 
action. 

She says she was somewhat nervous at 
first when asked to coach a team which 
will have many veteran field hockey play¬ 



ers. “I'll just keep on doing what I've been 
doing with the Vikings,” she says. 

The Vikings defeated Rebels 111 1-0 
March 18 to advance to the semi-finals in 
league play. The semi-finals game will be 
played at UVic, April 1. 

Angus will assist in making selections 


to the Island “reps” in May and says the 
team will be busy throughout the summer 
with exhibitions and tournaments. 

Angus believes the Vikings have a good 
chance of “taking it all” in the playoffs. 
Noting that they battled to a draw with the 
first-place Rebels. 1 earlier this month in 
league play, she says: 

“The team is really keyed up now and 
practising hard. We'll be ready.” 

Vikings coach Rick Swindells attrib¬ 
utes much of this year's success to the 
coach, pointing out that the players “really 
appreciate the time and effort she has 
given us. 

“I don't know why,” he says, “but when 
she's around we just seem to try harder.” 




Sir: 

Re: Your announcement of my engagement in 
the “Ring” on March 23rd, 1979. 

My fiance is Dale Sheldon Jones not Del. 

I did meet him through the university but he 
was teaching a supervisory course and was not 
a student in the course. 

Thank you for so kindly mentioning it in the 
paper. 

Sincerely, 
Edna M. Kowalchuk 


calendar 


Friday, March 30th. 

Continuing (until April 3) exhibit 
at Maltwood gallery: Visual Arts 
Graduating Major Students 
Group Show. Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday to 
Friday. UNIV, Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery. 

Continuing (until April 2) exhibit 
at Phoenix Theatre. “Images in 
Wood”, a print display of wood- 
cuts by Peggy Arber. Exhibit is 
open during office hours (8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m.) and in the even¬ 
ings when “Lysistrata” is being 
performed. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

10:30 a.m. Oral exam. Mr. Albert Louis 
Rydant, Ph.D. candidate in geog¬ 
raphy will defend his dissertation 
“Diffusion of Social Innovations in 
British Columbia”. CORN 143. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour con¬ 
cert. MUSIC BUILDING, Recital 
Hall. 

1:30 p.m. Chemistry seminar. Dr. A.G. 

Sykes, University of Leeds, will 
speak on “The Electron Transfer 
Efficiency of Blue Copper Pro¬ 
teins and Related Studies”. ELLI 
162. 


3:30 p.m. Faculty of Graduate Studies 
meeting. CORN 108. 

4:00 p.m. Mature Students Club happy 
hour. SUB, East-West Lounge. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. “Rebel Without a 
Cause” and “Badlands”. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”. This is the final play 
of the season, directed by Carl 
Hare, with a cast of 48 UVic stu¬ 
dents. All seats are $3. PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 


8:00 p.m. Taylor Music Scholarship con¬ 


cept. The University Chorus and 
Orchestra, with guest soloists, will 
perform Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
“Elijah”. The role of Elijah will be 
sung by Bernard Turgeon, and 
George Corwin will conduct. Tic¬ 
kets are $6, $5, and $4; students 
and senior citizens $3. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

Saturday, March 31st. 

2:30 p.m. Rugby. Norsemen vs Castaways. 
At UVic. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. “Rebel Without a 
Cause” and “Badlands”. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. . “Lysistrata”. See Friday for de- 
' tails. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Sunday, April 1st. 

2:30 p.m. “Elijah”, a repeat of Friday even- 
ing’s performance. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. “At Long Last 
Love”. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Monday, April 2nd. 

2:30 p.m. Free seminar sponsored by the 
Biology Department and Environ¬ 
mental Studies Programme. Dr. 
Stuart Hill, McGill University, will 
speak on “Rabid Ecologist Bites 
Pesticide Salesman” (Aspects of 
the ecology of food supply) 
CUNN 1102. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “The Wonderful 

9:15 p.m. Crook”. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital Series, Concert V. 

‘‘Canadian Music of Today”, 
works by members of the School 
of Music, performed by the Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria Faculty En¬ 
semble, George Corwin conduc¬ 
tor. Tickets are $3 adults, and $2 


for students and senior citizens. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 
This performance is also part of 
the dinner/music series. Patrons 
interested in attending dinner 
prior to the concert are asked to 
contact the Division of University 
Extension, local 4802. Tickets for 
the dinner/music are $11 per 
person, which includes dinner 
and the recital. 

8:00 p.m. University Extension Association, 
sponsors a lecture by Prof. R. Roy, 
Department of History, UVic, on 
“B.C., the Approach From the 
Land and the Sea”. Cost of the 
lecture is 50 cents. ELLI 168. 

Tuesday, April 3rd. 

12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. Free noonhour 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

Wednesday, April 14th. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “The Passion of 

9:15 p.m. Anna”. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. Senate meeting. UNIV, Senate 
and Board Room. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert by the University of 
Victoria Wind Symphony, con¬ 
ducted by Jesse Read, in conr 
junction with the UVic Brass En¬ 
semble, Louis Ranger conductor 
and the UVic Saxophone Quartet. 
Performance will include works 
by Mailmann, Milhaud, Rossini, 
Vaughn Williams and Bach. UNIV, 
Auditorium. 

Thursday, April 5th. 

Maltwood exhibit opens: Visual 
Arts Graduating Major Students 
Group Show (second group). Gal¬ 
lery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m., Monday to Friday. UNIV, 


Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery. 

3:30 p.m. Petch Peeves. Students, staff and 
faculty welcome. SUB, Upper 
Lounge. 

4:00 p.m. Seminar sponsored by the De¬ 
partment of Biochemistry and 
Microbiology. Dr. D.P. Taylor, 
Stanford University, will speak on 
“Use of Recombinant DNA Tech¬ 
niques for Analysis of Replication 
Control and Plasmid Incompati¬ 
bility”. ELLI 160. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Who Has Seen 

9:15 p.m. the Wind?” Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. Linguistics colloquium spon¬ 
sored by the Linguistics Circle of 
Victoria. Mr. Terry Cox, Ph.D. 
candidate, UVic, will speak on 
“Nasal Grades and Palatals in a 
Melanesian Language”. CLER 
C305. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Bar Association lecture. 

Judge Peter van der Hoop of the 
County Court of Vancouver will 
give a free public lecture on “pro¬ 
fessional liability”. Sponsored by 
the UVic Faculty of Law UNIV. 
Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Jazz concert featuring UVic stu¬ 
dents and local artists. All tic¬ 
kets are $2. UNIV Auditorium. 

Friday, April 6th. 

LAST DAY OF CLASSES 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic, Free noonhour con¬ 
cert. MUSIC BUILDING, Recital 
Hall. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social De¬ 
velopment. CORN 108. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. “American Hot 
Wax” and “Citizen’s Band”. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
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